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Lord Granville Leveson Gower (First Earl Granville} , Private 
Correspondence: 1781 — 1821. Edited by his Daughter- in- Law, 
Cast alia Countess Granville. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1916. — Two volumes : xxviii, 510; ix, 597 pp. 

In the entire range of English biography and political and social 
letters, from the Revolution of 1688 to the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, it would be difficult to name a book, outside the 
publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which more 
fully and completely pictures the life of the English governing class 
than the private correspondence of Lord Granville Leveson Gower. 
The letters were prepared for the press by the Countess of Granville , 
widow of the Earl of Granville, who is best remembered for his long 
leadership of the Liberal party in the House of Lords. 

One of several features distinguishing these volumes from other 
books of the same class is the period they cover — 1781 to 1821. An- 
other is that, unlike most books from which it is possible to follow 
the political and official interests and activities of the old. govern- 
ing class, both political parties are about equally represented in the 
letters which fill these eleven hundred pages. A third distinguishing 
feature is that most of the letters, and unquestionably the most inter- 
esting of them, were written by a woman. They were written by the 
Countess of Bessborough, who from this publication of her remarkable 
series of intimate letters — personal, social and political — to the first 
Earl of Granville , will rank with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, with the 
Countess of Westmoreland, and with the Countess of Russell among 
women of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries whose letters are of 
distinct value to the student of English political history. 

The period covered by the correspondence is noteworthy for two 
reasons. The governing class in England was at the height of its power 
from the American Revolution to the Reform Act of 1832. It never 
had easier control of the House of Commons, nor a greater command 
of the prizes in the service of state and church than in this half cen- 
tury. Moreover, in the middle years of this period England was 
involved in the long wars with the French Republic and with Napoleon. 

Both divisions of the governing class come into these pages. Gran- 
ville Leveson Gower, to whom nine- tenths of the letters were written, 
was in politics closely associated with Pitt, Canning and Castle reagh; 
while the Countess of Bessborough, who was a daughter of Earl Spencer, 
was through her sister, the Duchess of Devonshire, closely associated 
with the Prince of Wales, and with Fox, Grey, Holland, Sheridan and 
other prominent members of the Whig opposition. 
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The countess was as well-informed in contemporary politics, and as 
well-read in English history and general literature, as any of the leaders 
of either political party. Her genius for politics, it would seem, sur- 
passed that of any woman of the governing class of her time. She 
took politics seriously — quite as seriously as any of the men with whom 
she was in contact. Obviously also she enjoyed writing on politics, 
and wrote remarkably well. 

In these volumes there are interesting letters from Lady Stafford, 
mother of Leveson Gower, full of politics, like those of Lady Bess- 
borough. There are also many letters from Leveson Gower, who was 
in the House of Commons from 1795 to 1815, and who in 1804-6 and 
in 1807 was entrusted with important diplomatic missions to St. Peters- 
burg arising out of the war. Numerous hitherto unpublished letters from 
Pitt and Canning, and from Fox, Grey and Sheridan are also included. 
But it is the letters from Lady Bessborough, written with such frequency, 
and with such freedom and detail, to Leveson Gower in the years from 
1794 to 1 82 1, that give these volumes their interest and importance. 

There were periods in the twenty-seven years when Lady Bessborough 
wrote daily. The friendship between the two — Lady Bessborough, a 
married woman with three children, and Leveson Gower, who was not 
married until sixteen or seventeen years after the correspondence began 
— would today be regarded as extraordinary, and open to much un- 
favorable comment. But as the whole correspondence shows, the 
social and moral standards of the governing class of 1781-1821 were 
by no means those of Victorian England ; and one incidental value of 
this correspondence is that it makes it possible to measure the change 
for the better in these matters in the last hundred years. 

At the present time , when the world is convulsed with a great war 
in which England has everything at stake, these Bessborough letters 
are of much immediate interest because they register the varying moods 
of the English people during the long wars with France. Almost 
every mood and every popular feeling of those dark years is reflected. 

The more permanent interest of the letters lies in the politics of the 
years from 1794 to the end of the reign of George III. They describe 
elections in progress ; the worries and uneasiness of borough-mongering 
and electioneering in the counties ; the consideration and advantages 
accruing to a man of the governing class at Westminster and Whitehall 
from success in what Lady Bessborough described as " electioneering 
jockeyship ; " and also the disagreeable position in the House of Com- 
mons of men who owed their places to the men engaged in the bossing 
of boroughs and the control of county constituencies. 
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The letters also go with much detail into the composition and reor- 
ganization of cabinets and administrations. The last days of Pitt and 
Fox are described with more care and detail than in any of the bio- 
graphies of these statesmen. Canning, Castlereagh, and Sheridan — 
Sheridan in particular — frequently appear in much less favorable light 
than that in which they have hitherto appeared. 

The years covered by the whole of the Leveson Gower correspondence 
are the first thirty-five or forty years of the industrial era. They were 
years in which manufacturers were acquiring new wealth and new social 
and political importance. They were years of extreme hardship for 
the wage-earning and laboring population of England, partly because 
of the exploitation of labor in the new era of manufacturing and com- 
merce, and partly because of the virtual conscription of men for the army 
and navy during the French wars. But the governing class portrayed 
in Lady Bessborough's letters lived quite aloof from either manufact- 
urers or laboring people. Their only interest in these people was at 
election times. Much of the wealth of the Leveson Gower family 
accrued from mines, blast furnaces and canals ; but all that there is in 
these eleven hundred pages concerning people in England not of the 
governing class — all that there is about manufacturers, traders and 
wage-earners — could be written on a postcard. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Essai sur les Origines de la Chambre des Communes. By D. 
Pasquet. Paris, Armand Colin, 1914. — 271 pp. 

M. Pasquet's essay is an excellent survey of the development that 
led to the formation of the House of Commons in the fourteenth 
century. While the author is much indebted to the writings of Be- 
mont, Riess, Stubbs, Ramsay and Maitland, which deal with early 
parliamentary history, he does not slavishly follow these authorities. 
He has considered also the recent researches of McKechnie, Adams, 
Baldwin and Jenkinson ; it is therefore somewhat surprising that he 
takes no notice of Round's -essay on " The Origin of the House of 
Lords" {Peerage and Pedigree, volume i, pages 324-362), and Mc- 
Elwain's High Cost of Parliament and its Supremacy, for these writ- 
ings throw new light on certain matters treated by M. Pasquet. 
While the essay is a summary account of the development, it possesses 
nevertheless the liveliness and interest that come only from first-hand 
acquaintance with original materials. Nearly every page proves that 
the author is at home among the collections of sources, such as the 



